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This paper is a' report of research concerning the role of 
high school education in preparing youth f®r the world of work.- 
Its undertaking -is related to many events in the^.past fifteen 
years: the persistence/ of high' rates of youth unemployment, 
even during relatively good economic times; the passage of major 
legislation at the national level on vocational education *and 
training; and, of course , the inception of "career education." 
From a broader perspective, however, it may "be said that the paper 
derives from a time-honored tradition called the "Vocational 
Education Debate," 

As will be shown in section I below, many complex issues 
converge on this terrain, Thus, for example, to consider assessing 
the contribution of vocational(skill development) components 
of secondary education, one must weigh conceptual issues on 
the advantage of skill specialization at the high school level, 
as compared to^ those for skill development following school, 
including training on-the-job. At the same time, questions 
relating to substitutability or complementarity existing among 
the alternate sources of training cannot^be ignored. 

As will also be shown in section I, the relevance of findings 
of much existing research to policy questions of this kind is 
sharply circumscribed by limitations in the design, data and 
methodology of such studies. One example of a problem area 
involves comparing groups of youth" with respect to earnings 
to determine the "payoff" to "investment" in vocational education. 
Not only can an emphasis on earnings lead to disregard for other 
important questions (and it appears that it has) but there are 
literally a host' of complicating factors relevant to appraising 
results based on the first years' earnings of young persons. 

Section II presents the- research .design of the present study. 
Using data from a national sample of. youth, the analysis focuses 
■on graduates of varioB high school curricula who did not continue 
their education with college. 

Specifically, data are examined with respect to (l) their 
desires for additional training after having gained work 
experience; (2)' the kinds of further ^training desired; (3) the 
actual acquisition of such training; ^nd (4) the kinds of first- 
jobs as well as Subsequent jobs which vere obtained by the youth. 
In the latter case, variables relating > jobs are based on 
several ratings of occupations. / 

Findings are presented in section ifri. Finally, the paper 
concludes with a discussion of implications for policy and for 
further research. 

I, Issues and- Existinp Research , 



It maybe 'useful to proceed by discussing issues in the 
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vocational Education Be^ta wi^in .^^. ^n.^ ^io^^>^^. 
» reclalizatlon, ai.d units, o„.sIj..„ns including! Are 



Ctaging 



'. first topic of. ^e^:-/T'±i\r/p;e~y JSva. 
high school, prcgiam. and *e stMents uhlch^*^^^ f a^'^ic^Lntal 

encountered In the early high school years. 

^ The-r^imcations of a potential • 
of developmenii theory ^^-^"-1^^^^ 

attention in cbnaection^.x h vo^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ,,3 ^ 

suggests that-most ^ sufficient maturity in the 

■average young person J^^^J^^ to select a particular 

Hesearch on career c^evelopment suggest t^^^^ 
^en faced with choices they .ere lUf^'^^JJ.J, research 
make" (Flanagan & Cooley, 19.65, ^^;^^^^;^|,^^ply that 
on students in vocational ^^^^ l^JZ^ than curricular 

/curricular jlaceMHt is -/^^^X^r'AdmiStotion , 1970,. P.12). 
choice in this regard (^f ^fgat the remedy to possiUe 

on the other ^^^^ ^^J^^"-^ S-Sr 
education, in recognition of ^^^^^J elementary school - is 
. attention to career matters " ^^innmg ^ ^^^^ 

the only appropriate policy response Uniy ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
argued, >.ill the educational system ^ aDX ^^^^^^ ^ 

yoSth who <iiB°°^*^"^^/°^^i/JauSS^^^ I'l'- 
see Marland in U.S. Office of Education, 

q ppniallzatlon 

second -.or focus o.^--t tSf :.r?r":peTialipdf 
fo S: »"t:rr; JJoS°idSer4nerar. to another a.d ..un-isel. 
over-specialized'-^ to still a third. 

It is useful to begin .ith Conanfs vie. of the purpose 
of the comprehensive high school: 
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It e,>deavors to provide a g^eral educat^^^^ 
all- future oltlMns or. the tesls f 1"° 

II acMemlc fields and -Hardins , first class 
vooatlonal Offerings (19«. p. -^^^^ 

„hS axe -eleoted for individual needs. 

^,3 definition ^-^f toS"e\*SLf SroStl- 
speolall^ed eduoatlon, and suoh S^oS^^J i„ Prlnoeton 

c?.ed for narromess oyu^ose (e.^^^ ^1 h 

Manpower Symposium, I9^»^ ^=g=^j-^^ J'^^^^3333 m the supplr of 
,ates of ™-°S^^i°^3ftaln fleldralso serve to question the 
■raS%fSisrei:iS-L in this ^ac.. 

Clearl. the progra. ^^^'^^^^itr^^Zl sp.S™2tlon, . 
of speolall^atlon (""^^""S'^^S Saok" In this case, It Is 
and the like) Is the """t^i^^J^^^f ^3 for "eduoatlon" HhUe 
Sevently argued that Weh ^^^^l^S^'oJ^peclflo -skills (see . , 
special technical schools ^^^o, pp. 285-287). 

Coleman _et al. , 1^^"+" i'i" 

4- +v,a+ ci-neciallzed training is 
in addition, -o'^^^^f ""^^^^^enSl to. achieving other 
competitive, >.ith. I'^^^^^'^.f in^ude Reading and oti.er 
objectives. The latter axe held, to Incl ^^^^ 

^sia' skills (--^f^^,!^;',f;;if^Sd Society (Venn. 1970,PP. 6O-I). 
broader understandings of one s sexi an 

xA^r^ori +he "adequacy and emphasis of 
Lastly, some have questioned the ^ J ^rriculum-spe- 
the -most specific" fPect of jocatio ^^^^^^^^ ket 
• cialized vocational draining. Assessing ^ ^^^^^^ ^as 

demands of the Composition of ng^^^gtish-in responding 

oalSd the vocational education^ system sluggls 
to the ever changing labor ^^^\^f^l I'JJ, firms may place 
existing reseaxch_ suggests that. xn som^_^. ^^ ^^^^^^^^ Administra- 

'speciaa surveys of workers provide some evidence in this 
regard. +4 

\ „63 BWarfent l^^^^^Z^i^s ^"^^nTTl^ 
1961t) of the education f * *f iSatlonshlp betHeen edu- 

/ lata force dend.,strated that a «rect^ occupational assignment, 
caTon and trainLg on the one ha^d -^^^^^^ categories. 

S;eTat:^SrS:rtSal£tS.^^^^^^^^^ 
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helpful way of learning their current jobs was, in many cases, 
"on-the-job instruction," "just picked it up," and "learned from a 
friend or relative.".. Only ^.3 percent and 11.0 percent reported that 
schools and apprenticeship programs, respectively,- were the most 
•helpful way. Findings of other research confirm the existence of many 
training paths to jobs (Bergsirom, 1966; Brecher , 1972; Foster, 1970; ' 
Freedman, 1969; Garbin et al. , 1970; Marshall .et al. , 1973). the 
words "of one author: _ .* 

The- point here is by no means that in-school vocational 
education is' a useless form of training, but rather that in 
current practice it often does not complete the worker's 
training, that it usually must be combined with other avenues 
of skill acquisition (Foster, 1970, p. 25). 

On the other hand, proponents of vocational educa*iion have argued 
that specialized skill development is not only appropriate for second- 
ary education, but, necessary for youth. Frequently, such arguments , 
include the suggestion that high unemplopient and other labor market 
problems of youth are the results of low secondary-level vocational, 
enrollments (Marland, 1971a and'l971^). In addition, proponents. have 
argued that properly-designed 'vocational programs can contribute in a 
positive way to achieving academic goals by helping students find new 
"significance in learning" (Pamell, 1971 » p. 102). 

Unity . . . ^ 

The concept of achieving "unity" in instGCUction, where every instruct- 
ional unit is designed comprehensively, is- still best expressed by.Dewey: 
"Any fact is general if we use it to give meaning to a new experience" 
(1916, p. 399). The general curriculum is claimed by some to a^ccomplish 
this very end, particularly in the subjects of the practical arts, where 
emphasis is placed oti the development of understanding of technology 
in the modem* world. 

HaMfiond (I969) describes the Industrial Arts Curriculxam Project, 
■developed by The Ohio State University and the University of Illinois , 
as one which will "permit ^each student to relate in his o>fn way to that 
portion* of the course which interest^ him ... This will be effective 
preparation for apprenticeships" (pp. 58-59). ^ 

ifiis view is by no means universally held. Some have called for 
the abolishment of the gener^al curriculum on the grounds that it leads 
neither to higher education nor to T^ork (Evans , - Mangum & Pragan, 1969i 
p. ^+7; Marland, 1971b, p. 6). Even^'wi thin 'the practical arts, Evans 
suggests! 

It is difficult to characterize these practical arts- as subjects. 
Industrial arts, for example, often consists of instruction 
about processes common in Industry two hundred years ago, taupht 
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on equipment invented me hundred years ago (Princeton , 
Manpower Symposium, 1968, p. 195; • 

in sum, these ^e^ates^ompjis. a^^^^^^^^ 
fqr conducting research ^^^V i.vP^ Sucation to the career 
various components of ^^?°^^^^^:^l]f^ has had L impact on research, 
preparation of youth. The °°!Jf^^^^^y^^^^3^f p^p^^tory progrsB 
In one early study, for e^le, ^^^,"^^^^"^3'?^ this track 
was criticised when -J/^^^^ partic- 
who had not gone to college reporxea logic, 
Ipation in post-school training Programs By Jhe sa^e g^^,^ 

one might also criticize that ^^^°^°^^^5^3''S3',.forcei" to, take 

T^S^^^^^^^^^^S-^^^"-' .-: 

for, or complements to, one another. 

The preceeding distinctions dra>.^twe^^^^^^^^^ 
specialization , and unity ^^^iX^, ^^^f alveisity existing ' 
. Education Detate. They. '.^^^^^'^^f.^'^'^'on I^e one hand, some 
among proponents of ^^"^^^^^^"f ^^''^he high school, youth 

argue that without' skill "^^f ^J^^^e olher , when specialized 

are set adrift in "^^J ^r nJ^L^s or because of the 
skill prograjns are f ^^^^^^^"^^^ „ni argue that su.r v.^ograms 

■ possil^ility of ^^-^^°,J;3°^S/to^"clSSrs" of 30^^. 
•are more "general"/ and relate onxy xu 

o 4n ^-p +hp Office of Education to supply a 
Indeed, the failure of the Oxtice °^ ^ education"' has 
definition for the emerging concept ofoa.i^^^Jl ^^^^ , 

„ encouraged the diversity to persist • ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^oad 

definition led to the ^ ..reffect of promoting sub- 
and narrow. This, in turn has had^the effect 0 P ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

scriptions to the concept(s) of career ea vocational 
thes'e i-Pli-tions, however^^^^^^^^ 

education as well f.^^^^^l^^X^ Specifically, it implies 
direct implications for researcn. ^p ^^^^33 of vocational 
that it is simplistic to conceive of >hegradua ^^^^^^^ 

to follow the high school years. - _ 

unfortunately, the design of some existing studies on the^^^_ 

effectiveness of the --^^.^^^f^'^^/ouSly t-ue in several 
lation of these factors. ^^^.^^^^^o^aBS. In most cases, the 
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with the practice of ' ^-fo^^^fZ' 

academic curriculum S^^-^^^f ^^f,,^^'i/tnt^^retfng the findings 
^Ji^iiiiJy to exercise ^eat cautxon ^^J^f^l^^J^^ of 
of -such research (Grasso. 1975.- f'{l^^^i\^^er points -limitations 
the extant variation ^°"S,^^°^^:^^f3^L Lthods of analysis, and 

:tSre;;ft eftCeS flLf Xt the contribution of. such 

studies to policy matters has been, to date. 

in a different vein othe. aspects^of the P-^^^f^ ^f,,,,,. 

establishment remain virtually ^^^^^J^^^'eLs^of Tork >.hich youth 
the most glaring omission concerns the kxnds 
ultimately obtain. 

n,nrt rnncede that the U.S. Ol'fipe of Education 
Of course-, we would ^o^^^J^^J ^^^^ ghovm continuing concern 
as well as state and local ^e^ee to which vocational 

v^ith bne aspect of thxs: namely i^^^e ^egr ^.g^- 3,^001 

graduates perceive their J°^^^t^^f3i^;'"|o note in passing that 
specialty areas, It "^^^ ^^^^^^J! ReSb^ns points out that figures • 
the evidence on placement is "^^^^"^ ' ^^^r!:^ically higher than those 
from the Office of f-f ^f^'^^g^S^'p 'S)! In any event, our / 

— r?srt« 

S^W^ce dn this question has been scarce . 

. in the existing research, some -f-Hf ^ ^^Sfft S. . 
constituting pilot f^f^ f .^^^3 ^^^9^^ ^^l^BB^^ 
1970, pp. 118. liV2; Kaufman & Lewis ^^'^^^^^^^^ 

From a broader P^^^Pf ^^f^^'of data from the Bureau of 

•directly on our P°^"^^'- .'^^^ ,^7^^! °^ 1959 tb 1972 led to the 

Labor Statistics covering the period 

following observation-. 

' ' toHard more skilled occupations (1 97'*. P- 29 J. 

- 0.V1OUS1., *ls IS a clUcal point 3f 
fxSt'^Soryoutffro/Sferent high school pxosra»s. 
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ulum and post-school training and learning opportunities, on one 
hand, and between both of. these sources of preparation and the 
kinds of work obtained, on the other. It is to the ways and means 
of further exploring these associations that we turn our attention 
now. 



II . The Present Study \ - . 

In the present study, we examine and explore the nature and 
extent of the relationships existing between several criterion 
measures and high school curriculum. Data are drawn from the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of Young Men, a research project sponsored by 
the Employment and Training Administration (formerly the Manpower 
Administration) _Qf the U.S. Department of Labor* ' The project is 
conducted by the Bureau of .the Census and the Center for Human 
JResource Research, The Ohio State University. For more, detailed 

information about the .project, as well as a list of completed 

research, see Center for Human Resource Research (1973)- 

Information collected in personal, interviews with a national 
sample of males, aged 14-24 in 1966, along with information collected 
in a special mailed survey of th^ir high schools, is used. Attention 
is confined, however, to those ycuth who graduated from high school 
'but who did not attend college. In addition, the study is based 
on data collected through 1969- 

' Four sets of criterion measures are used:' (l) the desires 
•of youth with work experience for additional training, (2) the kinds 
of further training desired, (3). the actual acquisition of post- 
school training and (4) the kinds of work obtained. In the case 
of each, our intent.ds to uncover the relationship if any between 
the several criteria and high school curriculum. - We now describe 
the variables used in the empirical work. 

Hi^h school curricula . It is. necessary in the NLS to rely 
on respondents' self -reports of the curricula they (last) followed 
.in high school. For present purposes, responses have been grouped • 
into four categories: commercial-vocational, other vocational, 
college preparatory, and the general ' track. 

Training desired . In the I966 interview, respondents who 
were not currently enrolled in school were asked the following 
three q^uestions; j 

(1) Considering all the experience you have ^had 
in working or looking for jobs since leaving 
school, do you feel that not having had more 
education has hurt you in any way? 
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• • (2) If you could, would you like to get more 
education or training? 
(^) (S "Yes" to the second) what kind of courses 
or training would you like to take? 

(a) Msiness college or technical fs.;titute _ 

^ such as drafting, electronics training, etc , . 

(b) ?ull-time programs lasting six weeks .or more 



. and on-the-job training given ^^i^^f^^l'^^^^^ 
additional general courses in a regular school 
such as English, math, or science; and 
training rfceivid in the Armed Forces (except 



for basic train: 



(Sanpower Administration, 19^5, ^P- 651-653)- 

'of the two ratingi, called' General EducatW 

n + r?ED) is designed to\ embrace "those aspects of 

Development (.GECi, is aet-ifexievj^ t> „v.inh contri'bute to the: 
education ^o^^^ ^^?™^^^.tnf aS^Uy to follo^ 
worker's (a) ^-^^^f ™S o^ 'tfoV SowLdge^ sjch as 

. instructions, ^^^^f 'it is education of a general ^ 

, language and mathematical skills, ,lt is ^^^^^^^ 

• natSre" (Manpower Administration, ^965. P- | ^^^e 

■ r. .nflpx One way to explore the possible lorjg run impact 

D uncan index , une wd,y %^^^^+^Ar^ is to compare the 

of,thr^iIi^nds 0^ fo ioeconomic s'tatus of the . ■ 

groups of S^^J^^t%f ?n iqll The Duncan socioeconomic index 
occupations they held in ^969. The mn^ v^id^ly-used occupational 
of occupational status is one of the -o.^^ld. y ^^^^ .^^tually . 
prestige indexes (Duncan, ^961). Bepause ^ ^^^^^^^ educational 
definitional association with ^^^^f^ f^ ^3ed in the- present ' 
attainment in an occupational c^^^^^^ 

p^ntral^rtrem^gSir^ the young men. 
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' Job family and level . In addition, Scaville provides a 
matrix of ■ families and, levels of jpbs (1969, PP. 8.0-90), ^)ased 
on an analysis of both the nature and complexity of kinds of 
work. Each of these Constitutes an additional provisional variable 
for exploring differences in the emplqyinent of youth. 



III. Empirical Results. ' . 

Table 1 presents results on' the desires of youth with work 
experience for additional training. Among both whites and blacks, 
the responses of graduates of the several curricula are remarkably 
similar, -with' the exception of the finding that those- from an - 
academic program d jired to' go to college at higher rates. 
. .1 > _ . , \ 

Ta^ble 2 presents results on the actual participation of 
youth iji^-post-school training. The important differences- which 
efiterge relate not -to the level of participation in training after 
school, >but to the'^type. Those ^rom college preparatory programs 
have recUved more professional or technical training, while the , 
commercial-vocational group repdrts more managerial training. • 
It also 'Appears that jrouth from other vocational programs report 
more skilled manual training, Thus 'it would appear that, m part, 
high school programs are only the first step in career preparation. 
In addition, the patterr of youth in .the gene;r^al track leads 
•to no obvious conclusion but is consistent ;^ith the view that 
this group contains young men with various interests as well 
as those whose interests may not have coalesced until, after 
leaving high school. . .. 

' In Table' 3 we' compare both forms of skill level of the first 
jobs which the graduates had obtained. ^In the case of whites, 
the 'lobs of those from commercial-vocational programs fell below 
the-iobs of the general graduates, while the jobs of other vocational 
graduates ranked above those of the general track. In Table i^ 
we 'compare the groups on. the" jobs held in 1?6^ , a time when the 
youth wei^ well into the ffrst decade of work. In this_ case , , 
the somewl^t inconsistent' associations found \in first jobs have 
disappeared'.x - In addition, the data suggest that the youXg men 
from the college preparatory track —particularly those wis^h 
post-school training— are in the possession of\ jobs with com- 
paratively high skill content. \ 

In order that we may achieve a better perspective on these , 
data, Tables 5 and 6 presep/^ results for (a) all out^of-school 
youth employed in 1969.-%lta (b) high school graduates. 

In the foimer case,- the aosociatlon between level of skill 
,ind PducatAcuiiLl uttalnmont In filmotvl, oomploioly monotonic r thin \b 
not, o.f c(3urao, aurprinlnp. Howovor, wo can uluo compare th^ Job 
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• Table 1 

Attitudes towards Adequacy of Preparation by CuiTiculum and Race (Respondents 
with Twelve Years of School; Not Enrolled in 1966) 







Item from 1966 survey - 


General. Vocational Commercial College 

.preparatory 


• ■• / 


Whites . . 



,er!c 



B. 



C. 



Conciderine: all the experience 
you have had in v/orking or , * 
lookinL'; fo^' jobs 'ai nee leaving 
school,'- do you feel that not 
having more education h'ac hui*t 
yo\i in any way? 

Percent ro^jpond^ug "yes" 
If you could, -would you like to 
get more education or training? 

Percent responding "yes" 
(If "yes") what kind of courses 
or training would you like to . 
take? Percentage distribution 
by type: 

WVate collar 

Blue collar 

"Go to college". 
^ Other Q 
Weighted n (in thousands) 



h2i 


29X X 


25* 


50 


S3 


83 . 


87 


88 • 


27 


28 


26 


25 


35 


39 


17* 


26^ 


26 


16* 


30 


37^ 


12 


^ 16 


28 


12 


1,^92 


koi 


136 


U89 



Blacks 



Considering nil the experience 
you have ha^l in woHcing-oy 
looking for jobr, nince.* leaving 
school,, do v'-^^ feel that not 
having nvDi'e education >ias hurt , 
\yDU in any way? 

Percent respond inp— 'ye si' ^ 
If^you could, would yoU like to \ 
get' more education or traiuiijg? 

I'crccnt responding "yes" 
(If "yes") wliat kind of courses 
or training' v.'oul< yc-u like to 
•take? ' Percentage diJitribution ' 
by tiTpc: 

W>dte coU,ar 

Blue collar 

"Go to college" ^ 

Other Q 
Weighted u (in thousands) 



\ I 





70 


b 


^1 




b 


27 


18 


b 


53 


66 


b^ 


iir ^ 


16. 


b 


6 


0 


b 


227 




b 



68 



100 



16 

21*^ 
60^<-* 
3 

35 



^Hpre and elsewhere " , abno^ute numbers represent population estijnates 

(i e ' SiSro^T daL). To obt^^i^^ the approximate nuinber of actual samp e cases, 
i^i^'nrcoSaS to know that eaer. young white represents on average H,000 youth 

cacryo;;^^^^^ about 1 ,000._^^rcovor , it s.hoult> be noted that, eomparat.ve 

an'iVynor. are giii^erQlly omitted in inffHnccs involving at 
in either e^ruup. 



c^.s than ?5 sample caces 



tTciblc &ont\nucc( on next pu^ii.) 
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Table X' 
Continued 



^Sample size doe:? rot permit separate analysis of blacks tahinK the comnerciPl 

'"^'^^''stabDStlcalJy riv^i ficantly (Uilercnt rrom tho. prupurtkMi of r,enoral 
(iradnoUG by t-te^t at .10 level. ^ ; ' . , 

XX • StatisticaU;^^9ignificantly <i i f fert-nt from- the proportion of {^cncrfil 
C'rndyntes by t-test at ■ .0'^. level . 
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Table 1 



Participation ift Posis -Secondary Training, 1969, by Curriculuiii and Kcce 
(Respondents with 'Twelve Year;: School; Not Enrolled andHn the - 
\ * Labor Force in 1969) * . .. 



Vmites 



Bracks 



General Vocational Ccrrjuerclai Colleg'e 

preparatorj' 



Total 



Source b * ' 

.All sources 
Business college or 
i technical 'institute 
Cranpany school 
'j, Apprenticeship or other 
vocationt:3. 
Military 

Other sources , 
(correspondence, night 
school, etc.) 
Type ' 

Professional', technical 
Managerial 
Clerical/sales 
Skilled innnuQl 
_ Weighted n (in -thourundG)^ 



52% 


5'^ 


. 63 


67** 


hi 




15 


13 


2k 


16 


15 


22** 


ih . 


19 


16 


\ 










9 


10 


ox ' 


•8 • 


3 


15 




12 


11 


1^ 


,18 


19 






11 


'19 


111 


■ 20 




23 


6 


k ' 




9 : 


1 


8 


9 


11 


11 


. 5 


33 


ko 


29 


29 


26 


1,386 


U60 


137 . 


.1*67 


223 



c 

^Sample size does not ponnit cross-classif icatiqn- of blacKS by both c-arricului:i 
and detailed trainint'; categories. ^ . , • ' 
^urduplicatc'd count; that is, youth reportin.^, iTK>re than one traiuipg program 
ore 'stowii v;ilhiii th^ d'ctail in ovory r.eparate instance but arc counted lonD.y 
once in "All^ sources . " ^ . ^ 

^.See footndto a, liable 1. ^ ^ . ^ 

* Statistically rif.ui f ioa?itly difftient from the proportion of comparable 

Rcnoral KtadunlurM by t-tesb at .10 level. - . 

^■^ Statistically sir.nif icanlly different frc.M t.he proportion of coinparablc 

general Graduates, by t-tosi ftt .0^) level. " • 



Table 3 

Mean V«3wc'of Ski}.l Level for First, Jobs Held by Graduates, by Curriculum 
and Hac(> (Renpondents with Twelve Years of School; Not Enrolled in 1966) 



Skill level 
variable 


All 
graduates 


General Vocational 


Cominercial 


College 
preparatory 


V/hites 


SVP ratine^. 
GED rating , 
. Weighted n ^ 
(in thousands) 


sr. 15 

1,923 
♦ 


1.27 1.58^- 
9.0H 9.^3 

1,903 318 


,8ox- 
8.77 

109 


1,29 
. 9.33 

U02 


Blacks 


SV? ratine^ 
GED ratinr; 
WelRhtcd n ^ 
(in thousands) 


^ .95 
8.30 

168 


.95 .56.. 

y 8.16 ,7.Ul 

118 23 ■ 


c 
c 

c 


1.32 
9.76*^ 

• 26 



^'he unit of measurement. or both rntimv^ war. oriC-IrKOly deciruated by 
Scovillc (1966, 19(^9) in tcM-mn of "yearr," In the car.: ol the GED rating, 
thil vas rn'rosmled ur -yeurs of ..chool," a dcM motion wh.ch pronp^.d 
. .eriou:. objection by Fine (lybM) . Wo concolvo tV.crc to YV^^'^'^^' „ 
indci)cnd(^nt of unit, even thou^.h wc have not standard i/cd to a (.pimon 
metric . >• 

^ee footnote a, Table ^ 

"^Sample ^iv- does not permit separate analy^us of blacks ta^in^ the 

conunercial vror.ram. . ^ xt. ■Pr^.. 

* Statistically significantly differpnt from the mean value foi 
general graduates, by t-test at .10 level. 

Statistically signi ticantly different from the mean value for ^ 
general graduates', by t-test at .05 level. 



/ 



Table- ^ 
f • 

M.-an Values of '.•Kill !,..vc.-l for .iohc Hold in I969, Curriculum, Traininr. an4 
i« (nilcv-l VI c.r .-.-.aary Worl-.ovs with Tk.Ivc n-nr. of iiohool and Not 

, Enrol ]od in 19^9) 
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Okill lovcii 



:'AT rating: 

All r,rad\ifit"j: 

Those with poi.'^ 
traininf: 

Those vdthfjut 
GW rating \ 

All graduate.'i 

Those with poivl -t^ccon-lary 
trainint^ 

Those v^ithout 
V/eip.hted n (in bhoar.^ndrO 

An ^.radualco 

Thur>e v:ith voi l- . '^ '^^rxd^il/ 
tr-'iin'^nj 

Tho20 vilhc>ul 



SVP rotiiiK.:' ^. 

AH ercvdvateJi 
Gel> rating I*' 

All t^raduates' 
Wcichtt'd h (iii- thcuii'UvL'i) 



Goneral Vueation-i] vr.: rcial Collect-^ 

preparatory 



WInles 





1.69 


a. 70 


1.79^ 


1,61 
IM 


1.06 
IM 


b 
b 


1,$2* 

XM 


9. 87 


9.9^3 


10. ?2 


10 , 


10.23 
9.1^1 


10.39 


b 
b 


11,07^^- 
9.19 ' 


1,230 


Uio 


lllk 


U20 


650 . 
580 


1V9 . 


b 

• " b 


295 
125 


H lacks 








1.J9 




.. d. 


2.59 






d 


9.^>9^ 
."5 



.rh'on of v;hito coirj.it-rc u'.l r.raduates within 



^3ee Table 3 , fo'jtno^- a. 

^Sample Kix»^ doc? not rcnni.t ( 
c.atOGorios of traiuint^,. ' ' 

P ■ , o>v-^-- .vi i cat Ion of br^jck J >y both curriculum 

-"^Sample rizc door not p^mait cio.. -v 1 .... icaii 

and roccipt of t.ra^iiiw:.. ' 

^.,..plo si..e doc.:.; not, po^lt ..pa. t. ar.,ly.l. ^^'^ UaC. tnV.inr th. can.,erxcal 
r°'-TL-ai^.tlc-0 3y ^ianificnntJy aiWerent fro. vaiue for co.V.v^Wo .roup 

of r.c^noral eraUuate., by t-te:.t at .Ob level. 
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scores- of the high school graduates separately by curriculum with 
those of youth with other educational attainments. In the case 
of the GED rating, it would appear that some of ^.those from college 
preparatory programs have more demanding jobs than other high school 
graduates and resemble to some extent the youth who in fact went 
to college. This is not, however, the case in Table 6, 

Results based on the Duncan index are contained in Table ?. 
From the data on jobs held by all youth, the monotonic association * 
between level of ^ob and educational attainment emerges clearly. 
Moreover, from the data for youth of the several separate curricula, 
it can easily b^ conceived that the monotonic ^association persists; 

non-commercial A^ocational graduates can be seen to be at one . , . 

extreme (i.e., closest to high school drop outs), and the college 
preparatory graduates can be seen to be at the other (i.e., 
resembling those with some college). 

With few exceptions, the use of Scoville's »'Job LevelV^ in 
Table 8, leads to the sajne implications as with the Dancan index. 
In this case, however,- the similarity is probably not a confirmation 
of results. Rather, the similarity might be viewed as arising from 
underlying similarities in the construction of these ratings, 
-Both of these have been constructed, for example, using education 
and earnings criteria. 

By way of contrast, the use ''of "Job Family" is both conceptually 
and operationally distinctive from the use of any other measure 
reported here. . "Job Family", derives from differences in the type 
of work performed. In some ways, this measure resembles an ■ 
orientation towards an industrial affiliation, even though It is 
based operationally on an occupational basis. , 

Turning first to data for all youth in Table 9, we observe that 
thfe association between type of work and education- is not uniform; 
this partly confirms the non-hierarchic9,l character of "Job Family." 
In some cases, the proportions of - workers with different educational 
attainments declines (e.g., in tool-using occupations, from to 
2.2 percent). ,ln others, the proportions rise (e.g.,- in jobs m 
' health, education, &nd welfare). In the remainder, an inverted "U- 
\ shaped curve" is obtained (e.g., in jobs in protection and inspection} 

\ Turning next to the data on hiph school graduates only, several 

Wifferences' emerge. ,Non- commercial vocational graduates., for exainple, 
kre more likely than their peers to work in farming occupations;, 
It the same time , they are much less likely to 'be in clerical or . 
professional services kinds of work. Graduates from commercial pro^aj 
ate found to be- more likely to. hold clerical and managerial jobs. 
Finally, youth "from the 6 ollege preparatory track are much nlore likely 
to\hold positions in R&D,' managerial and professional services . fields. 
Destoite these differences, perhaps the strongest impressiori of all is 
the^overall s imilarity of the distributions of the jobs held by the 
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several groups of high school graduates. 



IV. Discussion 



We began this report with an attempt in Section I to conceptualii^e 
the role of the several 'high school curricula in preparing youth for 
the world of work. To this end, we considered many facets of what 
we have called the Vocational Education Debate j this was done ^ in the 
rubric of three major issues t staging, specialization, and unity. 
This review led, at least tentatively, to the conclusion that there 
are both vocational and prevocational components in each of the 
different high school programs'. 

In order to study this tentatively-held belief, we have explored 
with data from a national sample of youth two r..ajor kinds of relation- 
ships. In the first, the association between high school program of 
study and the desire for, and actual acquisition of, post-school 
training was exploded. Remarkable similarities were found ac'toss 
the various high school programs regard both desires and behavior. 
Specifically, the data failed to provide support for any of the 
following: that vocational graduates are better prepared for work? 
that general and coll(Jge preparatory graduates are disadvantaged m 
this regard; that high school programs which are vocationally- 
oriented preclude the need for subsequent training and learning. 
If -anything, the data did support the view that the high school 
program of study -is only a part of the process of career develop- 
ment and work establishment among youth. 

In the second major topic of research, the asspciation between 
high school program of study and kinds of jobs ultimately obtained _ 
was explored. In this case, several available measures pux-porting 
to reflect differences among occupational categories were used. 
Generally, the results of these several analyses bav^ pointed again 
to the existence of substantial similarities among graduates of ttie 
various programs. . ' 

Of course, it is possible that with ..the measures we have used 
we -were unable to uncover other substantial differences which do 
exist. However, given the measures whioih we have used, our failure 
to show an. advantage for ti^e vocationkl/ groixp m^y give rise to 
concern to proponents of , such programs/. « ; 

From a broader perspective, howe/ver, our findings should be 
■viewed -only teatatively. Future work..whiGh. might use , for example, 
information from 'employers of youtl/ can improve upori the data- and 
methods employed in the present stMy. In addition, of course, our 
use of data collected only through I969 reveals little regarding 
substantial changes occurring in vocational education and in "career 
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education" since that 'time . From this perspective xhe contribution 
of our results lies in providing Important baseline data for the 
future assessment of these newest changes, and in providing useful 
information for appropriate ^ directions for improvements yet to be made. 

To this endj.Ke would urge, those responsible for the conduct of 
educational programs at the secondary level to make every effort to 
collect and use , timely, and relevant data for the continuation of -research. 
Silch information can play a major role in the improvement of the 
process of work establishment of youth. ; 
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